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The Bhagavad Gita with the commentary of Sri Sankarü- 
obarya, translated into English, by Mr. A. Mahadeva Sastriyar, 
B. ay (Addiess —Curntor, Government Oriental Library, 
Mysore, Price; paper cover Rs. 3, elo h Hs. 4.) This is the firet 
volume of a new. series entitled * Vedie Religion ' in which it is 
proposed to publish * English vransentions of some of tlie most 


important Ancient Scriptures of the Aryans’ with nutborita ` 


tive commentaries. Judging fram the bock before us, we have 
no hesitation in saying that the series will be an excellent addi- 

| tion ty anglo-oriental literature, Europeans have done all they 

« can in the field of our ancient literature andit is now time for us 
totake it up. Several things which they have done through want 
of sympathy and proper understanding, have to be undone; and 
several others, Hike tho translations of the Upanishads, have 
to be better done, Excepting the works of the late Mr, Telang, 
who, however, trcubled hinsclf more abont the history and phi- 
lology of our sacred literature than about its intrinsic meris, 
the present work of Mr. Mabadeva Sastriar is about the first 
respectable contribution to ‘ oriental ’ literature by a sympa- 

` thetic Indian scholar. To translate Sankara's commentary is no 
easy affair and our Sastriar has done it well, It is as literal 
as could be desired and withal very clear, ‘There are seve- 
ral xbstruse passages in the original, as for example the latter 
half of the elaborate comment ou XIII, 2; but these have been 
rendered into simple and idiomatic Englisb and explained by 
means of footnozes which seldom fail their purpose. A typi- 
cal example of these notes is the last one on page 230 which 
throws considerable light on the very abstruse discussion to 
which it is appended. The translation of the text is equally 
satisfactory; but a few observations may not be out of place. 
In XIV, 15, the word * Müda Yonishu " is translated as “the 
wombs ol the irrational”; in this place “deluded” or “igno- 
raut” would perhaps bave been betier. Again in XII, 5, the 
word “ dehavadbihi" might in agreement with the commentary 
have been rendered “for those who are attached to their 
bodies.” he rendering of IT, 46 is not sufficiently clear. 
Wilkins seems to totally misunderstand the passage, and Mrs. 
Bosant’s rendering is nearly the same ns that of our Sastriar, 
But these are very minor points. On the whole the translation 
is more literal than most of the current ones. Every page of 
the book bears testimony to the translator's scholarship and 
labour, and it is our sincere hope that the newly started Vedic 
Series would be at least as valuable 4s Trnbner's Oriental 
Series. 

The volume before us is only part f, and the second part 
which is in preparation will contain among other things a gen- 
eral introduction to the Gita, in which we would request our 
Sastriar—who by his scholarship and command of language 
is well fitted for the task—to undo the mischief which Mr. 
Teang has done by speaking of the Gita in as unsympathetic 
and irreverential inuunor as any, ill informed orientalist might 
‘have done and saying that the book is full of contraditions, 
that it is wanting in system aud that it contains a hakf-trath 
here and « half-truth there--which statement is incorrect from 
beginning to end. 

Every genuine English-Knowiug student of the Vedanta 
should fnruish himselt with a copy of the present excellent 
work, which, besides giving an aceurate translation of the 
comparatively short bui supremely zecstive commentary 
of the great Dliàshyaküru. coi aithfal and consistent 
nionslation of the test of the Gita. The get-up is good and 
votert great credit upon the business Capacity and resources 
of Mess Thompson & Co. Tt woud have beet better however 
had the edges not been colored. 

Srimat Patanjali Yoga Sutras. A Cunarose translation : 
Elsewhere will be found an advertisement about this very: 
valuable translation of the celebrated Yôga Sátras of Patan 
jali. ‘The rendering is fnithfn] and accurate. 
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k 1 3 1 In an introduc- 
tion covering over 50 pages, n brief but lucid summary of the 


tonchings of the Sütrasis given. which itself wonld be of great 
use to the general reader. Then follow the Sütras, The 
original Sunskeit aphorisms are printed in bold type to dis- 
tinguish then. from the explanations which follow. These 
consist of, first. a Sanskrit commentary, which Hke the text 
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is printed in Canarese type, then a Cannrese. word-to-word 
translation and then the purport of the Sütras with illustra 
tions here and there to eincidate it, The original Sanskrit 
text and. commentary will be of use to Sanskrit scholars 
familiar with the Canam se alphabet. The Conarese render. i 
ing is throughout satisfactory and the explanations ure often, 
highly instructive. To the book is appended an alphabetical 4 
index of the Sfitras and a ghissary of difficult words met with 
inthea Altogether the book is very useful to those students Y 
of Yoga who are acquainted with Canavese nnd we have no. | 
hesitation in recommending it to them, Considering the useful- 
Dess of the book, the kibeur spent upon it aud its excellent 
getup in which respect it is much better than aver: 1 
Üanarese bocks, the price Rs. 2 is very moderate. E 

The Mahakaran or the origin of the universe by Mr. Pranlát 
Sambhidàl Desai (address:—Pleader, residing near Juna Bazuar, 
Broach) a convenient handbook of Vedanta consisting of 
46 pages, Fhe author traverses over a vast area aud he docs 
it in a clear and logical way. Some Sanskrit terns are badly 
spelt such as Shecy for Siva and soon. In spite of its 
shortcomings which.are incidental to all. human labours,. : 
it has a ring of sincerity in it which attracts its readers, aud | 
as such wo commend it to our. subscribers. ‘The price of the 
book is Re. 1, hut the generous author gives copies gratis to all 
who ure eager for Vedintic inquiry. 4 

Hindu Idolatry.—A pamphlet of 26 pages, by Mr, V. Mutu- ` 
kumnfiraswamy Mudaliar, n. a, (Executive Eugiueer's Office. 
P. W. D.. Salem, Price As is aspirited lecture in which the 
real meaning of image-worship is well expounded. The writer 
advises the critics of Swani Vivekananda and his followers to: | 
think twice before they speak and concludes with an earnest 
prayer. 

The Idea] of Truthfulness or tho story of Harischandra, by 
Mr. V. V. Parameswara Iyer (T. S, Subrananiam and Co., 
Palghat; price As. 5, postage extra) is a pamphlet of 56 pages. 
This is the first attempt to familiarise the great story tothe | 
English-knowing prie and it hasa good lesson to speak. ! 
especially in these degenerute days in which we have sadly fallen 
from the grand uud ancient ‘ideal of truthfulness? There are 
several errors of language, &c., in the hook, but the writer being 
€ouscious of the shortcomings of his work requests the reader: 
ol * indulgently look over them." 

Chromopathy ; un interesting pamphlet in Tamil, hy Mi. 
"AS Sweuninatha Iyer, the editor of Satwasadhini (Madras, 
price As. 8). It is a translation from the work of Pundit Jwala 
Prasidja and presents ina popular and attractive form the 
new method of trentment nnd certainly deserves perusal at 
the handy of all Tamil-kuowing men who wish to get ne.. : 
qnainted with Chroniopathy. ae 

Bhagavata Sara.—This isa compilation of important pass- 
ages bearing on philosophy in the first three Skhandhas of 
Bhagavata, with a running commentary on the sume by 3 
ALA Ry. Pandit Sri Rrishnamacharya, The selectionshaveboen 
judiciously made and the commentary will be of nse to those 
who have not much acquaintance with the Sanskrit language. 
The volume has been published under the auspices of onr dis- 
Ungnished-country man, Dewan Bahadur: R. Ragunattia Row. 
and as such we specially commend it to the public. 


Wews and Motes. 


Elsewhere in. the journal we publish * Meditations 
ofa Mauni/to whieh we request the special attention of Mumnk- 
shas, though they have lost in translation three-fourths of the 
chuan with whieh they were originally uttered by the great 
sage. Manni does not mcan one wha is dumb, but a Brahma- 
gnani, a Mimi. As for the meaning of Manna please see verses 
107 and 108 of Sankara's Apnrókshanubháti. 


Ourselves—TI. B. S. of Canada, one of the Christian 
readers of oar journal. writing to a friend observes:—You sav 
rightly that the whole world would sutfer if India was “to. ` 
di" F presume von mean Young India, for the energy 
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T/ displayed in “ Awakened India” ix remarkable. And here let 
me thank you for the issue of that publication you have so 
kindly sent, and from which I have gained great deal of 

, valuable information... ...... | often think the time is 

. ^ coming whenall the superstitions ef our Wester religion 

ta will hethrown aside like that of the Greeks aml Romans;and 

' ! a pure theosophy take their place. There awful lot of 
humbug maintained by the priests. just ie keep themselves in 
power. There has always been too much barter in the way of 

i i getting converts, ] don't helieve iie turning any ene from 
his own religion, so long as he does what ix right, and good. 
“God is no respeotor of persons, but in uation, he that 


x al 


feareth him and worketh righteonsve erupted of bhim.” 
There can be but one God under whatever form He is 
worshipped whether our God, or your God. 
Rig Veda on Public spirit : -Intelligent persons 


should associate peacefully for promating the piblic weal. 
or fer attaining some common worthy object. They 
should discuss all measures freely but temperately, with 
a view of arriving at the truth ; they umst not engage in 
wraugling dispntations. People shonld endeavour to en- 
lighten their minds with wisdom and try to. discriminate 
knowledge. They should act unselfishly, from » sense of 
duty or with the view of serving the Lord. like unto Saints 
and sages whose characteristic bus from time immemorial 
beeu the cultivation and enconragement of such a Public 
apirit. 
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Important to Our Kanarese Readers. 


YOGASUTRARTHA PRAKASIKE. 
on 
THE YOGA APHORISMS OF PATANJALI. 
With a Kanarese translation and commentary, 
Highly useful and i 
are familiar with the K Seo ba ugmnaeme. 
Price Rs. 2- and Postage Extra 
Only a few copies lelt—Apply with remit;iz;sce or with 
directions to send per V. P. P. to —- 
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PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE TEMPLES AND IMAGES OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA. 
At the request of several l[riends a reduction of 25° 9 has 

heen made in the prices. 

Cahinet size reduced from Rs. 1-0 to 12 As, 

Full plate size " 2-0 to 1-8 
Apply to: 

T. G. APPAVU MUDALIAR, - 
31, Veerariga vit Mudali Street. 
Triplicane, Madras, 


The one great cause of many diseases in children is the 
disorder of stomach and digestion and the one Remedy for 
all such disorders is 


THE PANDARAM'S HERBAL PURGATIVE OIL. 


An unparalleled Remedy for Infantile Constipation and Tn- 
digestion (wat gto-Ss-0%0, ) 

An excellent purgative for babes, infants and young 
children. A specific for what ix called Mandam (wedge 
Soto) Indigestion, Lrritat.ve diarrhea, Acidity in the 
stomach. Dyspepsia so commen in children brought up in 
warm climates. The remedy par cevellence in children for 
convulsims, Liver derangements, and other diseases which 
require a rapid, certain and efficient clearing of the howels at. 
the outset. 

An initial dose of 
disease. 

Every household shonid have this wonderful oil 

Prescribed by Eminent English Physicians. 


Directions eccompany each bottle 
Price 1 oz. Phial Rupee one. 


Appty to: 
Messrs. GOODWIN AND COL. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists. 
Mulapere. Mad». 
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The Great Chamundi's Specific for Cholera. 


[t isa wonderfad spesiies dt was disjovereg 
whose heart was tiled with pity for suffecium f 
Arabian Cholera Epidemics. u is prepared. from u non-poisonous 
plant originally derived fnna Ary but now found in different 
parts of tho hilly truss of Mysore, It has been tried with wonder- 
ful success iu some very bad s of Cholera, and it is a perfectly 
safe remedy in the hauds cf any one however illiterate. 

It contains no opium or morphine or any other narcotic drug-- 
the baue of the orthodox teeansent of Cholera and the chief ingre- 
dient in all Chlorodynes, ‘The use of opium in this disease is as 
irrational ns it is dz nis, df is supposed. to check the evacna- 
tions, which however Muns effort to get rid of the 
poisonous gerus and their | Seh modicines only deaden 
tho sensibility of the intestines at stop their natural movements 
(perintaltic action as they are lechiieally culled) and lead to tho 
bloating of the stomach so Frequently seen before death in cases 
wherwopium and other marcodes h bcen udininistered, Besides 
according to the old) trentuient diferent medicines are required at 
different stages of the d nd great cuution has to be used iu 
their administration. in the case of this new specific it is 
the one remedy ta (in nil stages and no other need be 
thought of. It nets most ett i Y fn vases. not drugged pre 
ty and in. those where Frandy 
have pn [rmm 
are fuithfully curi 
cholera should wot rcov 
14 sdinubl possess a bottle of this specific. 
Please give i a trial and satisfy Yourself. 
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M. C. N’s Antimalarial Pills, 


Unsurpassed in ctlicacyo-never tidling—huye been used with | 
decided success in cases ot. Miluad. aud other jungle tevers | 
Chat sere given npas hopeless. They not only attack the fover | 
germs, but also build up the blood cells and thus form the best ` 
remedy for the unaimic or bloodless condition of the system 5 
that results so frequently trom attacks of Malarial fever. 1 
Their excellence in cases of enlarged spleen in its 
ges may be ascertained by a single trial, 
Full directions accompany cach borte. 
For a bottle containing 20 pills Re. 1 As. 8. 
Apply sharp to-- 
GOODWIN & Co. 
Choiniats aad Dragos, 
Mrtarour, Mapas. 
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CANNABINODYNE 
The substitute par excellence for Chlorodyne. 


An excellent remedy in vases of Diarrhea, Colic, 
Cholera, Cramps ind. other spaxmodic pains—in short the- 
numerona troubles of "l'rapieal Climates—und in all casex in 
which Chlorodyne could be used. 

lt is un nnfailing specifie in cases of irritable diarrhaw, and 
one or two doses are suite sufficient to eure the disease. — 5 ix 
Superior to the many Chljrodepnes that are soll in the merker. 

Its saperiority consists in its being a clear greenish liquid 
tlaid instead of a dark turhid Hid. tte chief ingredient—the 
priue:ple derived from the plant of Cannabis Indiea—is a great 
upoetizer and never dull; the appetite as many Chlorodynes 
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“He who knows the Supreme attains the highest."— Tit. Upa. YI. 1.1. 


PUBLISHED 
Moxtaty. 


CENE 
Manana Wa’ la’. 
OR 


THE MEDITATIONS OF A MAUNI. 


All things are in God and the Lord tanght Arjuna to behold them not by themselves, bnt as in 
Him. ‘This is the meaning of the glorions Vis'varfip&’ (Universal Form) scene. 


` He is the greatest teacher in whose mind the distinction between the teacher and the taught has 
no place. For in the plane of absolnte truth the teacher and the taught are both one and the same. 


Though milk is a good thing and the milk-vendor cries ‘milk; milk’ in the streets, it is only 
those that want it that buy; in the same way, though the excellent Vedanta be preached from house-tops 
and temple towers it is only those who thirst for the truth contained in it that seek its help. | 


Birds and reptiles approach not a burning volcano; in the same way pleasure and pain do not 
affect a sage who is radiant with the fire of wisdom. 


What an amount of wisdom there is even in common proverbs! For instance “ Winnow while 
the wind blows" means to the philosopher “ strip off (in mind) the sheaths (Kosa) which hide the Self— 
as husk does the rice-grain—while thy breath endures; in other words realise the Self before you die.” 


The conception of sin varies with various stages and in the highest, to be deluded by name and 
form and forget the God within is itself a sin. 


The Atman ix a vast ocean and hands, feet, &c., are icebergs floating on it; when the sun of 
wisdom comes they too get dissolved in the ocean of Self and lose their names and fonns. 


The best offeriug a disciple can give to liis Garn (spiritual teacher) is a mind purified by the four 
SAdhanas (preparation)—discrimination between Self and Not-Self, &c. 

The greatest benefit which a Grew does to his disciple isto show that Tmth alone is true. So did 
Sri Krishna say to Arjuna * There is no existence of the unreal, ofthe real there is no cessation of existence. 
The truth regarding these two is seen by the seers of the Real.” 


Clean a diamond and the brightness comes of itself; in the same way one has only to purifysthe 
mind; then the A'tinan will shine there of His own accord. For He is already there; only he has been for- 
gotten throngh ignorance. 


THE AWAKENED INDIA. 
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The 3imitation of Vyasa. 


“a Stralire teaching :— Báhva, being questioned about 
Brahman GYViashkalin said, ** Learn Ueebman, O friend" 
and bec#fre silent. Vaishkalin waited a loff]itime for 
reply, bilfseoing fiothing coming forth questioned Babva 
a second and a thiwttimo, aud at lust the latter said, I 
am teaching you fadesd, but you do not unilerstand. 
Silence (mauna) is that Brahman.” 

A Truth :—Ouce on n time a thousand Horse-sacritices 
and Truth were weighed agajpst each otha: in the 
balance; sud the latter weighed much heavier thau the 
former. Troth is tho bighesi refuge; Truth is duty; 
Truth is penance ; Truth is Yoga ; and. Truth isthe eter- 
av Brahman. 

v Bargaining with God :—here was a certain great 
king who went to hunt in a forest, and there he happened 
to meet a sage. He had a little conversation with this sage 
and became so pleased with him that he asked him to 
accept a present from him. “ No,” saya the sage,“ lum 
perfectly satisfied with my condition : these trees give me 
enongh frait to eat ; these beantiful pure streams supply 
me with all the water | want;I sleep in these enves. 
What do I care for your presents, though you be au 
emperor." The emperor says, "* Just to purify myself, to 
gratify me, take sorae presents and come with me inio the 
city." At lust the sage cousented to go with this em- 
peror, aud he was brought iuto the emperors palace, 
wherein were gold and jewelry, and marble and most 
wonderful things, Wealth and power were manifest in 
this palace, aud there that poor sage from the forest was 
ushered in. The emperor asked him to wait a minute 
while he repeated his prayer, and he went into a corner 
andl. i to pray, ^ Lord give me moré wealth, raore 
children, more: territory." lu the meauwkile the sage 
got up, and began to walk awny. The emperor saw him 
going, aud went after him. “ Stay, Sir, you did not 
take my preseut, and are going away.” The sage turned 
round to him and said : “ Beggar, I do not beg of beggars. 
What cau yon give? you have been begging yourself all 
the time." What is the difference between Love and 
Shopkeepiug, if you ask God to give you this and give you 
that ? 

The Tree of Samsara :— lt grows upon Brabman us its 
root, out of the world-fiction May’ as its seed. Itis an 
ashvattha (holy fig) tree, linble to destruction every mo- 
meut, rooted above and branchiug below. Itis watored 
hy the cravings of migrating souls whose actions through 
the Law of Karma prolong the existence of the spheres 
of metampsychoses, [ts truuk is Buddhi, the senses are its 
bollows ; the Great Elements its boughs, the sense-object 
its leaves aud twigs, Dliiurma and Adbarma, ita blossoms 
aud its fruits are the pleasures and pains of living things. 
The spheres of recompense are the nests in which gods aud 
migrating seuls dwell liko birds. It rustlea with the 
cries, the weeping, and the langhter, of the son's in pain 
or for the moment bappy. Though so huge aud eternal 


. 


in its nature, it is unreal like the waters of a mirage aud 
vanishes iu the light of intnition of the oue and only 
Truth, the Self beyond it 

Wanting God + A certain old man used to go to the 
temple and pray for a very’ long time that God may he 
pleased to take him to His holy feet. Everyday he would 
stand for a number of hours after ull others lind. left the 
temple and beg to be absorbed in the Deity with teurs 
flowing from his eyes by force of habit. He fancied him- 
self to be a very pions man and to excel. even saints in his 
devotion. By his tarrying so long in the temple everyday 
he caused considerable incouvenience to the temple priest. 
who felt tbat bis devotion was insincere and wanted to put 
au end to his practice. For this parpose, one day while the 
old man was standing begging and weeping, the priest 
hid himself behind the image of God and suddenly eric 
in 2 strange ancarthly tone, * Come here, thou old man, 
I shall absorb thee. Come at once.” The old mau thought. 
that it was God that was speaking and ran away frightened 
lest he might be swallowed up by Him. From that day for- 
ward not merely did he never step into the temple, but was 
afraid to be alone even: in his house, and would not steep 
unless in the midst of several persons fer fear that the 
wicked God inight ‘steal him away all at once, Ah! how 
many of us want God in this fashion ! 

From Heaven to Hell :—King Yayáti was admitted 
into Heaven on account of the numerous acts of self-sacri- 
fice aud virtue which he did while in earth, There he 
saw the famous Kalpa tree, Kima Dhen», the Divine cow, 
Chintámaui, the rare jewel and diverse other wonderful 
things. There the divine danisels paid court to him. anil 
Narada and other celestial rishis eulogised him on his 
newly acquired happiness. Seeing all this the king felt 
conceited, thinking that he had acquired Heaven by means 
of bis nbjlity and merit aud that there were few others 
equal to him. This idea uo soouer entered into his bead 
than he fonnd himself in Hell amidsta multitude of tor- 
tured souls. ' 

From Hell to Heaven :—Kiug Vidheha was being led 
to Heaven by the servants of Yama, the God of Death. 
On his way lie saw innumerable souls suffering in Hell nnd 
crying for help. He was very much moved at this miser- 
able sight and addressing his couductor said, “ I strall 
stay here rather than go to Heaven while se many poor 
seuls are being tortured here in this fashion. 


Leave me 
alone and go.” 


They went and reported the matter to 
Yama. At once he himself came down and accosting ihe 
king said, “ Thy virtnes, Uh king, are innumerablo, so 
that I myself have come down to take thee te Heaven. 
This is not a fit place for thee to stay in. 


Come up with 
me to Heaven.” 


The king replied, “It is selfish to 
seek my happiness while so many of my brethren are suf- 
fering. If my virtues avail anything let them go to these 
my brethren, and tet me suffer bere in their place.” Hardly 
did he speak thus, when Yama disappeared and Hell stood 


transformed into Heaven and all its denizens metamor- 
phased into Gods. 
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Tbe War. 


War is the first law of nature. If there is one thing 
which can be said to be fv characteristic of the whole 
universe, it is war. There is war in the waters, on the 
earth, up in the heavens, war every where. `t Thou hast 
killed all and all have killed thee." said the Tamilian sage 
Pattanattu Pillai. When Prince Siddhárta was taken 
by his father to ‘see the pleasaunce of the spring’, he 
beheld the beauties of the season and rejoiced to see 
nature in its gayest attire like a Circassian beauty deco- 
rated for her marriage. 

t i But, looking deep, he saw, 

“The thorns which grew upon this rose of life ; 
How the swart peasant «wented for/his wage, 
T'oiling for leave to live ; and how he urged 
The great-eyed oxen throngh the flaming hours, 
Gonding their velvet flanks : then marked he, too. 
How lizard fed-on ant, and snake on him, 
And kite on both; and how the fish-hawk robbed 
The fish-tiger of that which it had seized ; 
The shrike chasing the bulbul, which did hunt 
The jewelled butterflies; til! everywhere 

“Each slew n slayer and in turn was slain. 
Life living upon death. So the fair show 

' Veiled one vast, savage grim conspiracy 
Of mutual murder, from the worm to man 

Who himself. kills his fellow ; 

‘and sighing said, '* Is this that happy earth they brought 
me forth to see ? Go aside a space: and let me muse on 
what. you show." 

Now, why is this struggle ? it may be that it is all 
tor good and that lasting peace may be the result of this 
incessant war. But why should good come through 
evil and peace through war > This question has been 
asked in all countries, hut most of the religions of the 
world have sought to explain it away through the aid 
of a mythological machinery of wars in. heaven, Satans. 
Beelzebubs and Ahrimans. Modern philosophies have as 
a rule shirked the question and sought to. remedy the 
evil by means ot utilitarian ethics. hedonistic calculus 


and so on. But they have not done even as much 
service as those unscientific and childish religions 
which substitute mythology for philosophy, and 


their cures are mere temporary make-shifts, a truce foc 
the time being with the demon of war, rather than real 
remedies ; for they have not even diagaosed the evil 
properly and much less ascertained its cause. 


What is this struggle for? These philosophies have 
nearly all of them assumed that it is for existence, which 
is fac from the truth. [Indeed if bare existence can satis- 
fy the creatures of the world, nearly all the misery of 
life would vanish and the advice of Jesus, “ Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall 
drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is 
not the life more than meat, and the body more than 
raiment? Behold the fowls of the air ; for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns: yet your 
heavenly Father feedeth them. Are yenot much better 
than they? Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin. And yet] 
say unto you, That even Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. Wherefore if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, whichito-day is and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven, shall He not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith? Therefore take no thought saying, 
what shall we eat? or what shall we drink ? or where- 
withal shall we be clothed ?'" will instead of being an 
ideal to aspire to, at once become'à realised fact ; all 
struggle will cease and with it all misery. Struggle 
for existence'is an expression which when examined 
loses its. meaning, for since it is an observed fact that 
existence itself is struggle, it would mean that one 
struggles to exist and exists to struggle, in other words, 
one struggles to struggle. The fact is few care for mere 
existence. The will to live has its genesis not in the desire 
to live for living’s sake but in the desire for the happiness 
which life is imagined to give. Existence is in itself too 
watery a thing to suit the tastes of the many and, if that 
were its own end, there would be room enough in the 
warld for double the number of lives it now has. 

The recent tragedy at Moscow at the time of the’ 
coronation of the present emperor of which most of our 
readers have probably heard was a miniature allegorical 
representation of the terrible drama of life. There was. 
enough of cakes for all present and if they had waited 
patiently, every one would have got a decent share; 
but all of them rushed one before the other to get 
the cakes and the result was they fell upon and tram- 
pled one another in the hurry; several  thou- 
sands of lives were lost snd the day of rejoicing 
became one of lamentation throughout the country. 
What happened in Russia was only a sharp. clearly cut, 
high-relief representation of what happens every day in 
the world. No creature is content with bare existence, 
content with what comes to it in the nateral course of 
life, but all run. after. pleasures and in the race kill one 
another and lose even what they would have obtained 
otherwise. The struggle in the world therefore is not 
for existence. [tis for happiness. Truly says the Sruti, 
“ Who would have moved or who would have lived if 
happiness did not pervade all space ? " 

The modern theory of struggle for existence is thus 
not. altagether correct, and consequently the methods 
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based on that theory for the alleviating of struggle and 
wickedness and lessening the friction of life, by the 
generous and sympathetic philosophers of the west avail 
very little. The best and the most uccurate diagnosis 
of the case is made by the Vedanta which says that crea- 
tures struggle not for existence, but for happiness. In their 
own nature they are blissful, for the Swarupa of the 
Atman or the Self of all is A'nanda or bliss, but through 
the force of the ineffable MAya, they forget themselves 
and look for the happiness of which they are themselves 
the fountain and storehouse in things outside, and the re- 
sult is dependence and misery. All creatures instinc- 
tively struggle for happiness, hecause their native home is 
bliss, but on account of avidya oc ignorance they seek 
for it i the wrong place,in the outer world in which 
they live and move so long as the delusion of its being 
blissful continues. Sooner or later in the course of evolu- 
tion itis found out that happiness is within and not 
without and then begins the conscious attempt to return 
to the blissful source from which beings started in the 
race of life, As the famnus verse of the Taittariya Upa- 
nishad beautifully puts it, Happiness is Brahman ; from 
happiness even are verily born these beings :—by happi- 
ness when born, they live :—happiness they approach, 
(happiness) they enter (IIl. vi). *"To come back to the 
point from which we have been projected” says Swami Vi- 
vekanandu ‘is the great struggle of life. Whether people 
know it or not, it does not matter, but whatever you sec in 
this universe of motion, of struggle, in plants, in minerals 
or anything, is a tendency to come hack to the centre and 
be at rest. As it were, there was a tremendous equilib- 
rium and that has been destroyed, and all parts, and 
atoms and moiecules are struggling to find the Equilib- 
rium ugain, and in the struggle they are combining and 
forming and re-forming al! this wonderful panorama of 
nature, all to get back to the Equilibrium again. So ali 
social struggles, wars and fight, human struggles, and 
competitions in plant life, animal life and everywhere 
else are but expressions of that eternal struggle to get 
back this Equilibrium.” 

The term happiness which we have so often used 
should not be confounded with pleasure. It is simply 
another name for the Equilibrium to which Swami 
Vivekananda refers, another name for God. Says Amiel 
* To be happy, to possess eternal life, to be in God, to 
be saved—all these are the same. All alike mean the 
solution of the problem, the aim sf existence..,.Happi- 
ness has no limits because God has neither bottom aor 
bounds, and because happiness is nothing but the con- 
quest of God through tove.” Everything in this universe 
consciously or unconsciously seeks lor this happiness ; 
but where it is unconsciously sought for as in the majority 
of cases, the search is, through avidya, carried on in the 
outer world, and the resultis pleasure and pain by turns 
—the dwandwas as they are called. 

There are however here and there at every time some 


blessed souls who are anxious to rise above these 
dwandwas or pair of opposites, who do not like to be 
befooled hy Maya and consciously seek for bappiness 
in the truest sense of the word -the conquest. of God 
through love." The struggle in which they engage whose 
aim is nothing less than to annibilate the whole of the 
sense-world, to make it woreal, mya and to obtain 
the Reality behind it is worth all the battles ever fought 
on the earth pul together and deserves to be styled The 
War par excellence. AM the great Indian. epics, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata, the Skdndapurina are only 
allegories of this great war against the world of Maya. 
Arjuna (the human soul) is asked to fight against 1hc 
children of Dritarashtra--the offspring of Moba, aod in 
the great fight, Krishna the Atman stands by the side 
of the struggling soul aad urges it on to fight. Said 
the Lord,“ Do thou arise, and obtain glory. After 
conquering the enemies, enjoy the unrivalled dominion 
(Swarajyam). By Mysetf have they already been slain ; 
be thou an apparent cause, O Savyasachi." The very 
same advice is given im that wonderful book — Lijrht 
on the Path’ ;—Stand aside in the coming battle ; and 
though thou fightest, be not. thou the warrior. Look 
for the warrior and iet him fight in thee. Take his 
orders for the battle and obey them. Obey him, not 
as though he were a general, but as though he were 
thyself, and his spoken words were the utterance of thy 
secret desires ; for he is thyself, yet infinitely wiser and 
stronger than thyself... Then it will be impossible 
tor thee to strike one blow amiss. But if thou look not 
for him, if thou. pass him by, then there is no safeguard 
for thee, Thy brain will reel. thy heari grow uncertain. 
and in the dust of the battle-field, thy sight and senses 
will fail, and thou wilt not. know thy friends from thy 


enemies. ll, :1—4. The warrior here is the guru, Sri 


Krishna in human lorm without whose grace ard 
love the war could not be fought with success, 


nay, could not even properly commence. The method 
of fighting the great war of which we are speaking is 
beautifully described in the following passage of the 
Maitrayanni Upanishad :— 


One should first cross over the scnse-objects, the sensta itid 
the body composed of the elements {Le cease all identifieadion 
with these) and then, with the bow of courage which i- 
furnished with the string of renunciation, should aim the 
dart of non-attachmeut at the first watchman in the gate 
leading to Brahman and kill him. This watchman whos- 
name is egoism has auidya or false knowledge 23 his turban. 
Avarice and envy. are his eat- rings. 
sin are his club-sticks. He. the master, whu ix attached to 
these, wiclds the bow of iust. furnished with the: sting of 
anger hurts all eveatures with the dart of desire. Having 
slain him, one should cross the limits of Hridaya-akas (Chii. 
&kás) on the boat called Aum and when the fight of Beatin 
begins to be perceived enter into the Brahmasala (the 
hall of Brahman) slowly and cautiously like a mau gets 
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into a mine for obtaining the minerals in it. He should 
enter into the Brahma Kośa (the last sheath, Xnandamaya)— 
whieh is hidden behind by four other sheaths—by the secret 
method. into which he has been initiated by the Xchárya. 
Beyond this lies the Atman who is holy, pure indestructible, 
calm, beyond the vital airs and the mind, eternal, undecaying, 
frm, immortal, birthless and Irec and who rests in his own 
glory. Beholding the Atman who thus rests in his own glory, 
one looks (is a mere witness) upon the wheel of mortal life as 
tho revolving wheel of a car (which can be stopped at will.) 

The hard nature of the struggle is admitted by all 
who know about it. Arjuna says '' For the Manas is verily 
restless, O Krishna, turbulent, strong and tough. 
Therefore I deem the control (of it) quite as difficult as 
to control the wind (Vl. 34). In this connection, the 
story of Mahábali in the Yoga Vasishta is very instruc- 
tive. The king, feeling very much the same grief as 
that of Alexander the Great, at having no more king- 
doms to conquer, asked his minister tofind out some 
new occupation for him. The minister replied, * True 
it ds that you have conquered all the world, but there 
is a kingdom which is larger and more wealthy than 
those you have conquered. Until you conquer that, you 
can hardly regard yourself as a hero." The king to 
whom the: map of the world was very familiar asked in 
surprise where that kingdom lay and who its king and 
said that he would start. immediately to subdue it. The 
wise minister replied, “ The sovereign of the empire is 
a very mild and inoffensive person easy to be captured, 
but his minister is a very cunning, intriguing diplomatist 
and it is impossible to kill him by.any means and unless 
he be subdued, no onecan even approach the kingdom." 
The king said, * Is itso? 1 should be all the more 
eager to capture that kingdom, My name is not Mahá- 
bali if I do not conquer it. Tell me at once where it is 
and prepare yourself at once to start with mc." The 
minister coolly replied, * That kingdom is within your- 
sef.” The king was struck dumb with surprise, and 
at last said, “ You speak the truth. The A’tman, the 
inner ruler, immortal could not even be approached 
unless his minister—mind—is subdued. But ah! the 
difliculty of it. Still whatis the good of gaining the 
whole world and losing one's soul !" From. that day 
forward, the story adds, the king devoted himself to 
Brahmanishta. 


The apt simile of S’ri S’ankara in which he compares 
the mind toa maddened monkey drunk and bitten by a 
scorpion is well-known, As a great sage once beauti- 
fully observed, one might more easily dig a pit and 
bury his shade under it than kill the mind. The mind 
can never be slain, for in its nature it iseternal. It has 
however to be subdued. And the only way for it is 
pointed out by the Lord who says “ Doubtless, O 
mighty armed, the Manas is hard to control and rest- 
less ; but by practice. O son of Kunti and by indifference 
it may be controlled (VE. 45) Little by little let him 
gain tranquillity by means of Buddhi held in firmness ; 
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having made the Manas abide in the Self, let him not 
think of anything, (VI. 25.) 

Upon the latter verse Sankara observes: “ He should 
make the Manas abide in the Self, bearing in mind that 
the Self is all and that nothing else exists. This ts the grand 
secret of Yoga (Vl. 25). But what is the sort of practice that 
is to be commenced and how to make the Manas abide 
in the Self ? The only means for doing this is to approach 
a guru who is wise, well-versed in the Scriptures, 
sinless, free from desire. knowing the nature of Brah- 
man, who has attained rest in spirit, like flame extin- 
guished by the fuel being consumed, whose kindness 
is not actuated by personal considerations, and who 
is anxious to befriend those that seek fcr help and ad- 
dressing him when he is not otherwise engaged Salu- 
tation, O Lord, full of compassion, O friend of those 
who bend before thee. Sprinkle on me thy grace, O Lord, 
heated as I am by the forest fire of birth and rebirth, 
gratify my ear with amhrosial words as they flow from 
thee mingled with the essence of thy Self-experience, 
and the. bliss afforded by Brahmagnana sacred and 
cooling, Happy are they who come into thy sight 
even for a moment, for (they become) fit recipients and 
are accepted as pupils," practise as he bids and slowly 
and steadily proceed in the -path of liberation guarded 
as by an angel by his grace obtained through obedience 
and respectful demeanour. 


Monism Qualified and Pure. A Story. 


A certain philosopher belonging to the School of Qnali. 
fied Monism, or, what is called the Realistio School of thé 
Vedanta, went to a great sage worshipped by the people 
asa Brabmagnini, one who had realised the Self, and 
challenged him toa philosophical discussion. The sage 
coolly replied, * Your trouble is nnuecessary. I am ready 
to give you what yon want;” and so saying took a bit of 
paper wrote down on it with his own hand that-he was 
defeated by such and such a philosopher and handed it 
over to the latter, who was overjoyed at the ready admis- 
sion of his superior abilities. He at once placed the valu- 
able document securely in his bag and  procceded to bid 
goodbye to the sage. 

Just then the latter asked him, 
going to make of the paper t" 

He replied, “ Y am going to show it to all ihe adwaitins 
in the land, and they, seeing that you yourself have 
admitted my superiority will, I am sure, do tho same 
themselves.” 

Sage: " [tis true l have confessed myself defeated, 
hut | would very much liko to kuow if you derived your 
knowledge of adwaita from adwaitic works or from the 
criticisms of it contained in visishtadwnitie works." 

Philosopher: "From the latter, for they give all the 
necessary information." 

Suge: " Your knowledge of adwaitn may he sonnd I 
admit, but will it not be better for you to study it from the 
original works ? For there may be some adwaitins who may 
not yielu + yon ao readily as I have done, and may puzzle 
you with arguments from the original works on their pbil- 
osophy which yon have not studied. But if yon study a 
little from thoso works 1 am sure no ono can oppose you.” 


“What use are you 
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The realistic. philosopher admitted the truth of what 
the sage said and applied himself with zeal to a study of 
the important udwaitic works. He had not proceeded far, 
when, to his great surprise, he found thut what the quati- 
fied moniats criticised in the adwaita had been criticised 
by the adwaitins themselves ata certain stage. The 
similes of the serpent in the rope, &o., were. he saw, admit- 
ted in adwaita to illustrate some particular poiut, aud that 
done, they had been rejected, whereas the qualified monists 
not nvtioing this faet critizised it, He became moro and 
more interested in the study uad was devouring books after 
books of udwaita philosophy. Nearly two years elapsed in 
this way and he di. uot start on his discassion tour. Seeiug 
this the sage asked him why he hud not gone out to dis- 
cuss, and he rephed, © Isee that there is no room for 
quarrel.” 3 ] 

The objext of this story is only to illustrate the insuf- 
ficieucy of second-hand information, and- uot to set up 
the superiority of one system of philosophy over 
the other, for both, ifsiocerely followed lead to the 
same goal. 

Nowovy-KNOWS-WHO. 


Pantbeism and the Vedanta. 


Almost nine out of every ten studeuts of philosopby 
in Western countries who examine juto the religion pro- 
pounded through the Upanishads, aud exponnded by San- 
Earashaisa, Ramanuja, und others, give up the search, 
after a time, expressing themselves fully convinced that 
Vedantic Philosophy is Pantieistic, and probably at least 
eight out of the nine who reach that conclusion bonestly 
believo what they say. And yet, in reality, such is by no 
ineaus the truth.. The Vediuta holds that while tho idea 
of x Gad separate from man, regarded us an object of vener- 
ation and love, is uot a  oontradiction of the real Truth, 
yet it represents wnnt of ability to perceive that Truth in 
its reulity, and says that the highest truth is reached 
whon, we are able to see oue orly, not God and nature, but 
Got, and God alone. 

Pautheism is also mouiatic, iu that it says there is 
noba God und a nature, but Pantheism says that the 
unity is reached when we see God as nature,—nature 
agit appears to na. The whole difference lies in the use 
of one word. Where the Poutheist sees nature as God, 
and worships the Sun, or the Moon, or that part of nature 
which appeals to him as the higbeat and grandest expressi- 
ou of that God-uuture, the Vedántist sees God in nature. 
He sees that nature, by itself, cannot exist oue moment. 
He sees further that the assertion cf an. independent Inu- 
tinite úud a depeudeut universe contains « grave contra- 
diction, for that finite universe will itself limit the Infinite. 
ls ts insufficient to say that God, being Iufnite, holds in 
His hand this power of self-limitation, for that would iu- 
troduge into the [ufinite two irreconcilable elemeuts- - 
an unconditioued element (if that were possible) and a 
conditioned element. Consequently God caunot be nature, 
or to put it more clearly, nature cannot express God. But 
by withdrawing within oursetves, and from nature, that 
which wo suw as nature we see auew as God; we are 
onabled to look through the veil whioh we onrselves have 
east over the reality, and the veil disappearing reveals 
ihe God within. The subject, which tas foolishly tried 
to objectify itself, withdraws that objectification within it- 
self ngain aud sees the Eternal subject alone, free, and 
nncoudiioncd by the limitations aud imaginary qualiti- 
gatious with which the mind had surrounded it and 


dimmed its beauty. When we see natnre we do not sce 
God, and when we see God we do not ses natare, becuuse 
the very idea of seeing nature, ia projection of the subject 
(God) aud the subject regarded iu itself and iu its own 
light has none of the imperfections and differentiutions 
which we have imposed npon it in the process of objecti- 
fication. Tennyson very beautifully expressed this idea 
thus— 


“The sun, the moon, the stsrs, the sens, the hills and 
the plains— 


Arenot these, O soul, the Vision of Him who reigns ? 


[s not the Vision He F tho’ He be not that which He 
seems P 


Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in 
dreams ? 


True, indeed, it is that wo do live iu dreams, but whilo 
we are in them we cannot afford to ignore a certain 
amount of reality in them. The very fact that we speak 
of getting out of the dream shows us this. Still no wan is 
content to remain always a dreamer, and there must come a 
time to everyone when the utier uselessness of the things of 
sense vexes his mind, and he tries to get out, to wake 
from the dream. When we have unthinkiogly made ut- 
tempt after attempt to express God, reorerented ns the 
Ideal aud perfect good, ina nature which exists ouly 
by reason of the contiunal fight between good and evil, 
dissatisfaction begins and we commence the search fora 
way out. Some are able to realise freedom by repudiation 
of bondage, but this requires infinite strength, and ix far 
beyond the capabilities of most men and women. Others 
seck a slower, but perhsps safer, and equally sure method, 
by making their own tatures pure and free from both 
good and evil, aud so becoming more a reflection of their 
God-ideal, and for this gradual manifestation of the reality, 
devotion is the best means, n devotion which is so pure 
itself aud so frec from unworthy motives, that its very 
intensity brings-the subject and the object, the lover and 
the Beloved iuto closer and closer commnnion, until the 
one cannot be distinguishod from the other. 

But even this devotion has its stages. Thought cau 
only be expressed in - symbol; we  eannot possibly 
think without giving name and form to that thought, 
and thus symbols arise, aud it matters little whether that 
symbol be internal or external, Here again thero bas 
becu & groat deal of misapprehension as to the real 
siynifieange of Vedic religion. The man who person- 
alises his Ideal iu his own mind cannot see thst the 
man who worsbips that ideal iu a symbol of wood or 
stoue or external nature is doing just as he himself is doing, 
worsbipping not nature or the image, bnt the qualities aud 
attributes which he ineutally attaches to it. Image wor- 
ship is as completely misunderstood when it is regarded 
ay Pantheism, as is the idea of the Divinity of mau held 
by monists, und generally the greatest objections are 
raised by those who are themselves most attached to au 
ldeal to which they have given form, and thus reduced 
tosymbology. There is room for much more liberality 
in these mutters than we find at present, We need to 
realise that we are much nearer to oor Ideal, much nearer 
to God, when we can really practise at every moment of 
our lives universal love, than when we limit that love to 
tbis form and tbat form, to this person aud that person, 
nay, worse, to (bis method of reachiog tbe Ideal and that 
method. If God is infinite, the universalis certainly 
nearer to Him than the partieuiar details of. that. univer- 
sal, and it is through tho Universal, and the Uuiversal 
brought into anr every day life, tbrongb love, that we 
re LÀ be oursel ves of the same nature with tho 
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Seekers after Goo. 


Sri A'LAWANDA'R. 
(Concluded from page 42.) 

Nambi took A’lawandar a long way from Madora, and 
then, when it was dinner time, opened a copy of the Gita 
which he hed with him for pardyana (daily reading) and 
read out the ninth chapter in it entitlet, “Raja Vidya 
Raja Guhya Yoga." A'lawandår listened with attention 
to the recital, and after dinner nsked Nambi to teach him 
Git& ; for in those remote days it was a strict rule thatthe 
Gita should nct be read except under a teacher, and the 
numerous translations now in vogue, from which people 
find it easy to mislearn, were not in existence then. 
It was sacrilegious to approach the Upanishads, the 
Vedinta Sutras and the Gita without the aid of a proper 
instractor—an idea which the readers of the modern-day 
unaympatheticand misteading translations of these sacred 
books full of divine mystery, might perhaps scoff at ; out, 
inthe timo of Xlawnndár, to learn and not to mis- 
jJearn was the ambition of students. So the king requested 
Nambi to initiate him into the‘ Supreme mystery and 
wisdom’ of the Gitá, which the Intter readily consented to 
do; and no sooner was a regular study begun than Sri 
Alawandar, owing to the acenmulated virtue of previons 
births, felt himself transported to a new world of ‘an 
ampler ether aud n diviner air, where there was neither the 
pettiness nor the struggle of ordinary mortal existence, 
It flashed upon him that his ‘home, sweet home’ was away, 
far away from the prison house ofthe sense world; and when 
ho came to the celebrated verses in the second chapter be- 
ginning with— 

There is no existence of the unreal; of the real there 
is no cessation of existence. The truth regarding these 
two ia seen by thescers of the Real. 
and ending with— 

This, weapons do not cut ; This, fire does not born; This, 
water does not wét and wind withers This not. 

This cannot be cut, nor burnt, nor wetted, nor dried up. 
It is everlasting, all-porvadine, stable, firm and eternal. 

This is said to be unperccivahlo ; unthinkable and on- 
changeable. Wherefore knowing It to be snch, thou 
hadst better not grieve, 
he felt as if he had suddenty recollected something long 
forgotten. The verses appeared familiar to bim and 
reminded him of athing with which he had once been 
very, very familiar, and he grieved becanse he had for- 
gotten it so long, because he had exchanged that everlast. 
ing, all-pervading, stable, firm and eternal Atman in 
him for the fleeting, paltry things of life, and had sold the 
Kingdom of God fora petty principality in thia tow earth. 
He pined to realise that which is unperceivable to the 
senses, unthinkable by the mind and unchangeable in its 
essence. He nt once threw off the costly robes he wore, 
the jewela with which he had adorned his hody, which he 
now felt to be bubble.tike and unreal, fell prostrate at the 
feat of Nambi and besceched ta be fully instructed in tho 
deopest mysteries of divine wisdom, Headded that he did 
not require tho trensure, however vast and valunblo 


it might be, which his grandfather had teft for 
him, for lo waa determined no more to retarn 
to his kingdom but live a beggar for tho sake 
of discovering the everlasting treasnre which lay 


concealed in himself, Nambi commended his carmestness 
and zeal, but advised him net to throw away his jewels 
nud robos, anying, © Troe renunciation consists in giving 
up all desire, but by giving up your weultli and kingdom 
you do not renounce, for you desire to be a beggar, Be 


as you are in outward appearance, bnt be nnattached in 
your mind. This is the secret of renunciation. Also do not 
despise the legacy your grandfatber bas left for rou. for 
he gave it ont of love ; but before going to recover it, we 
shall, if you so desire, stay here for some time and finish 
this Gítá and then proceed to take hold of tbe treasure." 
Alawsndár readily agreed and the whole Gít& wrs gone 
through leisurely. . 

Before it ended he beci. ne fully imbued with the spirit 
of its teaching. Whatever he did, whatever he ate, 
whatever he offered in sacrifice, whatever he gave ia 
charity aud whatever austerity he engaged in, he did all 
as an offering nnto Godand in his eyes the pain and pleas- 
ure of others became his own, for he saw all things ia 
himself aad himself in all things. The words of the 
Lord— 

He who offers to Me with devotion a Jeaf, a flower, a 
fruit, water,—that I accept, offered asit is with devotion 
by the pore-minded, (1X, 26.) 
filled bis mind with a new ambition, acd he pined to realise 
tho trnth of the Lord's promise contained in the, follow- 
ing verses— 

Fix thy Manas in Me only, place thy Baddhiin Me. 
Thon shalt no docht live in Me ever after, (XII, 8.) 

Fix thy thought on Me, be devoted to Me, sacrifice to 
Me, bow down to Me. Thou shalt reach Myself, tro!y do 
I promise unto thee (for) thou art dear to Me, (XVII, 65.) 

After the Gita was completed Nambi proposed to his 
disciple that he should go with him to recover the treasure, 
A'iawandár relnctantly consented, for wealth in how- 
ever large a quantity had now no temptation for him, and 
went with bis guru in search of it, Nambi led him 
throngh several Brahmin villages, crossed the Cauvery, 
tcok him iuto the temple of Srirangam and, pointing to 
the grand image of Sri Ranganatha,® said, “ This is the 
great ticasare your grandfather has left you. Take firm 
hold of it and relieve me of the trust.” 

A'lawandár was overwhelmed with sarprise. He little 
knew that bis grandfather had left for him the noblest and 
the best of Jegacies, foand no words to praise bis grace and 
love, and expressed his gratitade for Nambi only by falling 
at his feet again and sgainand wetting them with fraraof 
joy. And looking at Ranganatha te said, “ O Great 
God. Thou hast been in my grandfather's possession, and 
now thut he has given Thee to me Thon art mine, the God 
of my grandfather, the God of my family, my own God. 
Ihave found Thee atlast and shall no long-r leave 
Thee. Ah! what a treasure has my grandfather given 
to me and how trnly did my Guru Nambi speak of lt as 
a very vast treasure by obtaining which you will be- 
come much richer than any other king on earth.” Ah, 
how vast a treasure ; It is beyond time and space, 
Akhnanda, illimitable. By obtaining Thee I obtain ali, 
for everything is contained in Thee. By knowing Theo 
everything else is moro than koown. Truly did Nambi 
say, " By seouring It you can easily vanquish all your 
cnemios, and no one can ever defeat you.” All my ene- 
mies desire, angor, Inst, &c., all get overthrown at Thy 
very aight, and noone can ever defent me, for like the 
old sage VAmadeva who sang, “I am Manu, I am Surya.” 
I am the Self of all. Ah, how poetically did Lord Nambi 
spenk of Thee when be said, “It lies between two 
rivers, and within seven successive walls. A huge serpent 
gnards it and a Rakshasa comes and visila it once in 
twelve years.” Thon liest between the Cauvery and the 
Coleroon, and in my bent between the ever flowin 
streams of Sankalpa and Viknlpn, Tho thotiaand hoaded 

“Keto tho symbology of Bri Ravguuatha preaso eco pago 66 
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A'disosha guards Thee, and Vibishana comes and visita 
Theo once in twelve years. Truly was this Treasure 
beforo mo Inid in by 4 mantra, and trnly coold a mantra 
alone secure for me this possession. ‘Phe sacred herb 
of which my blessed gura spoke is the Tulsi of which 
Thon art oxtremely fond. O ‘Treasure of treasures, 
Thou art mine, mino for ever, mino by birthright. | 
shall take tiem hold of Theo and. shali not leave Thee.” 
So saying he flew incteor-like. towards the Sacred Junge 
and clasping it swooned away in love. Afte: . loug while 
he recovered and then addressing his perceptor and 
saviour exclaimed, * How shalt I thank yon for having 
sought me and taken inc ander the shelter of your grace, 
aud baving shown me in no mistakahle way that there 
is no treasure ou earth. more lasting, more needed and 
more precious than God, und that that treasure is my 
birthright. O best of gurus, in what words coukl I extol 
tho glory of your love which could look upon iny redemp- 
tion as a burden laid upou you!” 

Tradition relates that Alawandár then resigned his 
seeptre und devoted the remainder of his life to Bhagavan. 
nishtu or Yogic contemplation. Ile wrote » few treatises 
on Chit, Achic and l'iwara, the triad of the Visishtadwuitic 
philosophy, wbich was to find its best exponent a few 
years after in Raméunja. He had three nnfulfilled wishes 
at the time of bis death ; and it is said that iu token of 
that, even after his death three fingers of his right haud 
remuined closed, and that they resumed their natural 
position only when Rámánuja, who almost accidentally 
enmeo to the spot whero the fuueral wus aboat to take 
place, promised to fulfil the three wishes which were 
eommuaieated to him by his disciples. The three wishes 
were that n Visishtudwaitic commentary should be written 
for the Prastinatraya (the Upanishads, the Vedanta 
Sutras aud the Gita), that the name of Parásara the old 
Vaishnavite commeurator of the Vedinta Sutras should be 
commemorated on earth by giving it toa person worthy 
to oear it. and that n commentary should be written upon 
Nammálwar's * Tiruvoymozhi,’ which latter was done by u 
disciple of Rámánnju. 

M. RasaaxaTUA Sasti:. 


The Sympathy of Religions. 


By Sws ut SV RADA NANDA. 


The Angust number of the Journal of Practical Meta- 
physics, (Boston), publishes the following-paper, read by 
Swami Swradánanda before the Free Religioós Associa- 
tion of America :— 

The subject of this morning is the oue peculiar feature 
of the religion of ludia. The whole history of India 
shows that, and i£ exumple is better than precept, as the 
proverb says, the Indians have a glorious past and a 
lriat present liehind and around them, in the field of 
religion, t0 prove the utility and sonnduess of their all- 
embracing religious beliefs. Long hefore the Sun of 
Naziueih had arisen in tbe horizon of Palestine, loug 
before the mighty Buddha had called bis flock around and 
sent them all over Asia, to preach the doctrine of sym- 
pathy «ud compassion, with especial directions not to 
revile any religion (fur whoover reviles another religion 
injares nob owly that religion. but also his own), there 
arose one in India who preached with the voice of thunder 
the aciive sympathy of all religious towards one another, 
based on the recognition of the fact that they all. lead to 
the sume goal. The author of the Bhagavad Gita, the 
Diviue Krishua, found the solution of this vexed problem 


of the attitude of one religion toward another in these 
memorable words: * Whosoaver comes to mo through 
whatsoever way, I reach him. Know, all mon are coming 
along the ways which in the end reach me.” All along 
the history of India we find the practical carrying out of 
this wide principlo in the field of religion. Never ls 
there been a religious persecution in the laud of the indus, 
and never wus individual liberty limited by society in the 
field of religion. 

By syinputhy the Vedántist dous not mean a kind of 
dull indiffereuce, or hangbty toleration, which seems to 
say, `I know you uro wrong and my religion is the uly 
truc oue, yet 1 will Iet you follow it, aud perhaps one day 
your eyes will be opened.” His sympathy ix nota negativo 
one, bot it is of a direct, positive nuture, which kuows 
that all religions are true, they havo the same goal. They 
are, as it were, parallel lines proceoding from tho sumo 
point, or the radii frou: one common centre, or. is a 
Vedantic poet expresses it in his beautiful langnage, 
“like the waters of the different rivers flowing throngh 
straight or winding paths and mingling with the ovenn, 
losing all name and form, they ull weet in Him, who is. 
the ocean of light and dove." Why should they quarrc! 
then? Why may not I follow my own path, and at the 
same time help yon actively and make the conditions uf 
your teavelling.in your own path easier? "his is the 
one gent truth which tha Vedanta has to givo to the 
world, The Vedanta has never proselytized, never 
attempted to break this wonderful harmony of the religi- 
ons orchestra of the universe by bringing it down t» 
mouotoves, and yot wave after wavo.of spiritual thoughts 
and ideali has crossed the snows of the Himalay 

eaks, toned the fanaticism in tho dreary deserts, of 

ersia and Arabia, bewntitied and onriched the beuuti- 
ful land of the Crrecke, and made: tie sublimo more so 
iw the land of the Pyramids. The mission of the Vedanta 
to the West is not to make Christians Hindus, but 
to make the Christian a better Christian, a Hindu a 
better Hindu, and « Mohammedan a better Mohammedan ; 
toeonvince men that in and through all these various 
religions there runs that one common threat of trath, aud 
go yon whatever way, you cannot bnt reach God. “dle 
isthe mover, the sustainer, the Lord, the witness, the 
stay, the refuge, tbe friend of this universe," or us ^t. 
Paul says, "in Him we live and movo aud huve onr 
being." The Infinite is at the beginning of this evolu- 
tion, and He the eud of it. The Vedinta, therefurr, 
recognizes the one great fact, that there is unity in 
variety in the plan of nature; that however much there 
may bo variety in any plane of existonce, the physical, 
the mental, or the spiritual, yetiu and throdgh it there 
is that unity. i 
Tho second grent fact, on which the Vedântisi bail : 
his universal sympathy aud toleration, is that. variation’ 
is necessary to ovolutiou. What does evolution mesu 
but the unfolding, the changing from one to another, und 
heuce variation * Destroy variation, bring sameness in 
any field of. nature, aud yon destroy evolution; and the 
universe is such a joined pieco of mechanism, uud nature 
is se nniform throughout, thut this is uot only truc in the 
physical and the meutal, bnt also in the spiritual. tiell. 
Destroy variation, therefore, in tho religious field, try tu 
make all men think alike in religion, try to break down 
sll religions aud keep one in their place, you will find 
that you bave destroyed religion itself, ‘Chen again we 
will find that as all our attempts to make all men think 
aliko will invariably fail, so it 1s impossible to bring onc 
religion in place of the many. The many will survive us 
long as creation lasts. Recoguize, therefore, this natura! 
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necessity of variation in the field of religion. Give every 
^ne its proper place, and know that they ave all ways to 
attain to the Trath behind. The Truth will never 
change; itis beyond all changes of nature, beyond the 
realu of all law and causation; yet the manifestation of 
this Truth in the field of liw snd ccusation is always 
partial and limited, and will always vary. Different 
ways wil] be discovered in different times to reach that 
‘Truth, and those different religions will be just. as mach 
true as those that exist at the present day. 

From very old times man has tried to tind out the 
one common. ground in which all religions meet. Attempts 
have been made in. Alexandria, in Greece. and in many 
other places to cull traths from cvevy religion ail com- 
bine them iuto a uew one. They have failed miserabls, 
suse bhey never recognized the trath that variation is 
ry to evolution, They never recognized that all 
: religions ure true, and suit. minds in diferent stages 
volution, They never xmized that they all point 
towards the one great fact, that theend of evelntion is 
to make man perfect by leading him into the supercon- 
scious state, Else how do we account for their general 
agreement on this point? Why do two religions which 
seem diametrically opposite in their rites and ceremonies 
and doctrines, speak the same story here 7 In mystica! 
ceremonies, in the garb of mythology, or in clear-cnt 
philosophical language, they all speak the same truth. 
that man in his real natare is perfect and universal ; that 
the littie personalities grow and expand till they all tind 
themselves to be the one universal individuality. infinite 
and perfect ; that it is not something extranoous or the 
uxelnsive property of one man or some inen, hut that it 
is natural in every one, and is the gradna! unfolding of 
what is within. We in our ignorance think that. the 

nying of Jesus that " I and my Father are one” is crue 
in his case alone, or that when He said. * Be ye therefore 
perfect as the Father in heaven is perfect." he is not to 
he taken literally. We in our foolish ignorance think 
that the superconscions stage, which transcends the 
realm of speech and thought, is a lower stage. a stage 
very mach thesame as the ancouscions or the hypnotic 
stage brought abont by the constant dwelling of the 
mind on one svhject. Little do we dream in our arro- 
gance that i£ the constant dwelling and concentration. of 
the mind on oue subject will produce hypnotism, we 
are already hypnotised by thoughts of love of money or 
power, or some such trifling thing whieh to-day is and to- 
morrow will not be. Little do we stop to think that if 
the going beyond conscionsness by thinking on God, 
developing all our faculties fo their highest, and pre- 
serving all our energies from being squandered in the lower 
plane, bea hy pnotised condition, it ia worse hypnotism to 
think, in the free of naked. facts to the contrary. that we 
are free, that whatever our ser h and renson thinks 
istrne, Shake off all gnch foolish ideas, therefore. and 
follow yourown religion, or whatever form of belief you 
believe in, know that nothing can destroy yon: you erente 
your owa heaven or bell = Uhe kingdom of heaven is 
within yon." and you will lind it as soon ies yos Like. Find 
Chat within and see that thn universe is God's playeronnd 
il He has not lett the managemant of itin the hands of 
anybody, aud that man hy whatever heis doing is coming 
nearer and nearer to the Deity. 

Arguments have been raised fo the effect that the 
preaching of universal sympathy aud the toleration shown 
towards all religions will destroy religion entirely. will 
take off that intensity from men's. religions belief which 
proseeda from the fact of thei 
religion alone is the true one. Shall we, 


then, Jet men 
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continue in their faith of the infallibility of their own 
religion alone ? Will ic not be better not to open our eyes 
atal] to the light which the researches of reason. of 
history, of science, &nd of renl religion is bringing before 
ns every d:v ? The Vedanta answers in the firat place, 
follow truin, wherever it leads you. Truth will never 
conform itself to the individual or society, but they must 
coufarm themselves to it. Faith aud belief gain their 
strength by being based nn truth, but no amount of 
helief in any antrath will strengthen one's position. 
Secondly, that it is unreasonable and false to say that 
the sympathy that you extend towards other religions 
would be at the expense of the intensity of faith in your 
own. Believe as intensely as zou can in the infallihility 
of your own, follow it ont in «our daily life, at the same 
time believe that other religions arc also as good in 
reaching God for minds which think differently from you. 
As in society there mnst be united action in conformity 
with tbe social laws, and also liberty for individual ae- 
tion, so also iu tbe field of religion, every religion must. 
have perfect, individual freedom and yet there must he 
active sympathy for all others. Does the individual unit 
when acting in conformity with the social laws, trying to 
slo good for the whole. limit his own persona! freedom, or 
bring that good at the expense of the liberty of individnal 
action ? Hence active sympathy and toleration is orly 


‘possible when we look mpon other religions in the same 


light. as we do orr own, when we believe in tho infalli- 
bility of not only our own but of other religions also. We 
will have to learn the great fact. that if one religion 
is false the others are false also, and if one is trae the 
others are true too. For if religion and revelation come 
throngh the process of evolution. it cannot be the ex- 
vlusive property pf any one sect or any one individual, 
It is common as God's wind and rain, which comes both 
to the just and nnjust; itis like the universal space, 
embracing everything that is sentient and inseutient. 


The Missing Tenth; Reckoning without 
the bost. 


Ten men, disciples of a gorv whose name was Aviveka- 
püraua (ie. one who was perfect in his ignorance) crossed 
ariver hand-in-hand and when they reached the other shore, 
thoy began to count their number, to know if they had all 
of them crossed safely. One man counted and said with 
alarm that they were only nine. Another counted and 
said the same. A third counted and he also said the same. 
Now the whole party got excited and began to beat their 
breasts and tear their hair, though the fact was that they 
were ten and that cach man who counted, did so leaving 
himself. Then seeing a man sented calmly ata distance, 
they went to him and. complaining of their fate, requested 
him to help them in discovering the missing member 
who, they knew not, was dead or alive. The calm inan see- 
ing their distress and the foolish mistake which originated 
it. snid to them ont of great pity, " Yon are. really ten. 
The mistake was m yonr counting, far each one counted 
all others, but himself. Then he asked every ono to 
ntter his name and separated him trom tbe rest and count- 
ing one, two, three and lastly ten. They were very anxi- 
ous till nine ended, and théu whou the number ten came, 
they danced with joy and thanking their saviour went 
their way. 

The story is a beautiful allegory of the lot of man. 
The Avivekapürana gurn is Avidya, ignoranco. Tho 
river vopresentk Mohn (passion) on crossing whicii and not 
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before, does man begin to think of himself, to see if he is 
safe, if everything is right with him. He finds that 
there are only nine elements in him—seer, seeing aud 
thiug seen, doer, doing and the deed and enjoyer, enjoy- 
ment and thing enjoyed and trembles to find that he is 
not whole. He distinctly remembers that there was an- 
other but is unable to find ont whether he is or is nof, 
(the same question as was put hy Nachiketas to Yama, 
* Some say that after death the Self existe, others that 
Jt cues not, Clear my doubt concerning this.”) He weeps 
at bis loss and then approaching the Guru, the calm man 
at a distance in the story, requests him with tears in his 
eyes to help him in discovering the lost tenth. The Guru 
does not create anything new, bat only points ont what 
had heen forgotten and left uncounted, by naming and 
separating the nine hy neti, neti, (not this, not this) till 
at last the tenth which remains finds itself. Jnat asin 
the story the tenth man finds himself, after the nine are 
separated from him, so the Atman finds itself as soon ns 
the Chetana and Achetana prakritis which together con- 
stitute the nine-fold samsara abovementioned, as seer. 
seeing, thing seen, &c., and with which it was confounded 
are distinguished from it. When man thus knows bim- 
self he thanks and extols the Guru and dances with joy 
exclaiming, “I am not any of the nine, nor am I the aggre- 
gate of the nine. One to nino all begin from me and end 
in me, for it is I that counted them. By their side I am 
the counter, the witness and considered along with them 
Iam the tenth and the Tast (Lingem), bnt in myself Tam 
neither one nor two and stand on ever separate." 


A RECLUSE. 


Shankara, Teacher of 3noía. 


By Cuagrtes JOBNSTON. 

A short time ago, an esteemed friend of mine who has 
devoted mach stndy to Buddhism in writing of Indian 
philosophy, drew a comparison between Shakya Muni and 
Shankara, saying that while the Saint of the Gotamas 
might well be compared to the founder of the Christian 
religion, Shankara could ouly rank with philosophers, 
like Kant and Schopenhauer. 

Now, it > a me that, while this comparison does 


justice to onqilible of the great Vedautin’s character, as 

is lucid insight and cogent reasoning may be equalled, 
but are certainly not surpassed, by the greatest miuds of 
our own or classical times, it quite fails to take into ac- 
count another side of Shankera's life, which is of the 
greatest interest, though tco generally ignored by the 
writers on Indian philosophy. 

I shall try to ontline this side of the teacher's work, 
using materials gathered, for the most part, iu Sonthern 
India, among living followers of the master of Advaita 
ptiilosopby. It has heen noted, in passing, by several 
writers that during his short lifetime Shankara, besides 
writing his famons Commevtaries, foanded.three Monas- 
teries, or Colleges. the chief of which was at Shringeri in 
thenorthern part of the province of Mysore. But I do 
not remember to have seen it clearly stated that the great 


organisation of which Shringeri was the.centre, is full of. 


life and vigor at the present day and has influential 
branches, not only thronghout the Deccan, Madras, aud 
Bombay, but even in Northern 1ndia, Benares, and Lower 
Bengal. To this organisation belong all the best aud 
most inflaential students of the Advaita doctrine; and 
chiefs or overseers are appointed for each province, whom 
we might well call bishops and doctors in philosophy. 


The life of ihe central organisation at Sbriogeri hos 
been preserved iu n wonderful and peouliarly Orieutal 
way. Just as Shankara himself during his lifetime chose 
pupils whom he initiated into the deepest mysteries of his 
esoteric doctrine, so each chief of the Shringeri College 
chooses his sncecssor, generally selecting a youth or even 
a boy of quite tender years ; and this elect pupil is traine 
daring the life of bis superior jn all the wisdom whieh 
comes down from the first great head of the College, whe 
himself waa but the follower of earlier sages, stretching 
back in nnbroken line to the dim dawn of the Vedic age. 
There is thus what we may well call an apostolic successi. 
on, with the single difference that the chief is in each 
case selected, not by a college of dignitaries or royal man 
date, but by his immediate predecessor, who chose him, 
as l have said, at au early age, and watohed over the 
gradual growth of his mind, character, and learning. 
Each chief of Shriugeri is spoken of as the Shankarachar. 
ya; the uame of the founder having become a title ol 
bonor; and the present Shankaracharya isa man of the 
highest character, a magnetic personality, a fine Sanskrit 
scholar, and a perfect, master of all the intricacies of the 
Vedanta philosophy, familiar with the works of his great 
predecessore. A discourse of his, delivered during one of 
his periodical visits to the ontlying organisations which 
are under the contro} of the Shringeri College, was recent 
ly published ; and it bears, in thought and language, the 
clearest resemblance to the works of the great Shar 
kara; such as the Tattva Hodha, or the Atma-Anatme 
Viveka. 

To such an apostolic succession as that established hy 
Shankara at Shringeri the Indian schcols of philosophy 
give the name of Guru-parampara,—tbhe seme term, i 
will be noted, which Shankara bimself uses in bis Con. 
mentaries on the Chhandogya and Brhadaranyaka Upan- 
ishads, where he speaks of the teaching of birth, ot 
Reincarnation, having been handed down as a secret eso 
teric doctrine, by the line of teachers, or Guru-parampan 
of the Rajput race, before being revealed to the Brahmans 
The Upanishads themselves contain lists of very ancien 
lines of teachers, which go back to mythological ages and 
invariably lead up to the deity, as their first fonuder 
and, within historical times, we find constant traces d 
the same institution, as, for instance, in the case of Sha» 
kara himself, who was the pupil of Govinda Guru, th 
p»pil of Gaudapada. 

There is a tradition in Southern India, among the fol 
lowers of Shankara’s school, that this Gaudapada, wh 
is known to us as the author of a poem expanding th 
ideas of the Mandukya Upanishad, is the same person 
Patanjali, tbe Author of the Yoga Sutras,. If this tradi 
tion represents a historical fact, it will be necessary foru 
to date Shankara not more than two generations lata 
than Patanjali, or some time in the second century befor 
the Christian eva :aud 1 have been assured by many 
Brahmans counected with Shringeri, that the lists d 
Gurus, still preserved in the archives of the College then, 
fully bear out this date for the great Vedantin teacher 
notwithstanding that the accepted opinion among Eum- 
pean scholars is that the first Shankaracharya lived it 
the eighth century of our era. Up to the present, however 
I have uot heen able to obtain a satisfactory copy of thi 
list of Gurus ; several which have been published being 
imperfect or incomplete, so that it seems best to leave tht 
matter open, merely recording the fact that this tradition 
exists and is widely accepted by the followersof Shankan 
themselves. Ihave further seen it statad that the list 
in the minor Colleges founded hy Shankara also falig 
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bear out the same date; but further evidence is necessary 
hefore we can come to any definite conclusion, 

Jt will at once be seen that the Shringeri College and 
the organisation of which it is the head ave perfectly ana- 
logous to the Lamaic system of Tibet. and we may very 
well compare the Chief of Shringeri with the Teshu La- 
ma. I believe I am right in saying that the Chief of the 
Mysore-College is invariably a celibate, like the first 
Sbankacacharya, while his depnties in the varions pro- 
vinces are married men, following the old Brahmanical laws 
for honseholds. It is interesting to note that Mysore State, 
in the nortbern part of which tbe College of Shringeri is 
situated, still largely conforms, even in its temporal 
government. to the Brabmanieal ideals, the dominant 
powers being strictly orthodox, and thns furnishing our 
hest analogy to the political conditions of Buddha’s day 
whon the Brahmans practically rolen even in affairs of 
state, as ministers and diplomatists, not less than as 
teachers and priests. 

The great organisation founded by Shankara has with- 
stood unshaken the conqnering armies of the Prophet: 
and when we consider the great learning and high pbilo- 
sophical training of its living followers, we may be con- 
fideut that this closely knit association of Advaita schools 
will in no way be weakened or changed by contact with 
Western thought, which has too often been but another 
name for the most ignorant materialisin, especially when 
coming into contact with Eastern faiths. 

lt will thus be evident that the comparison with Kant 
and Schopenhauer by no means does justice to this side 
of Shankara's work. If we can imagine that Paul, instead 
of Peter, had founded the hierarchy of the Christian 
Church, to perpetuate and preserve the mystical teach. 
ings whieh we fiud iu his Letters to Colossi, Galatia, and 
Corinth, we shall have a much truer parallel. Or if we 
could conceive a practical reformer. such as tradition 
tells us Pythagoras was, leaving writings like the Plato- 
nie dialogues, we shall again approach to a truer ccneep- 
tion of Shankara's work. H we liu an apostolic sucees- 
sion of masters in Greek philosophy. each bearing the 
name and inheriting the thought of the greatest pupil 
of Socratés, lasting through the centuries, supplying an 
inner, philosophic side to the successive phases of popular 
religion ; and conserving, as the heart of a widely extend- 
ed and powerful organisation, the highest ideals of Pla- 
to’s best thought, we should be more in a position to 
understand in what relation Shankara the Teacher stands 
not only to Indian philosophy but also to Indian life. 

Many of the finest seholars and most inflaentiàà men 
among the followers of Shankara affiliated with the 
Shringeri College are also graduates of the Mnglish 
nuiversities in India and are prominent as lawyers or 
administrators under the present. Government; their posi- 
lion as such in no way interfering with their relations to 
the grent Vedanta College, just. as theirs studies in Buro- 
pean science or history in no way ciash with their earlier 
allegiancé to Advaita idealism. since their intellectual 
training has thoronylly fitted them to lind a just and har- 
monious relation between onr physical knowledge and 
their own metaphysical theories. 

We are not in a position to judge how far the numerous 
traditions of Shankara's life, preserved io the popnlar his- 
tories, are. faitbfn] records handed down from contem- 
porary sources; and [am far from holding that the elv- 
ment of the so-called supernatural, which often tinges 
them, justifies us in rejecting the pictures they give us of 
the great Vedantin’s personality. But what we know of 
Shankara’s practical work, as embodied in the great and 
powerful organisation I have described in outline. is quite 


sufficient to show that the Advaiia teacher mnst have been 
& man of rare power of character, endowed with a com- 
mauding will, as well as with a penetrating intellect; for 
uo mau of less magnetic force could have persuaded his 
contemporaries to found and support such colleges com- 
pletely devoted to his ideals, especially when we remom- 
ber that his work lay almost wholly among the Brahmans, 
whose class bad long grown old in privilege and power: 
and with these, as we know from Buddba's life, had in- 
herited a profoundly conservative suspicion of change. 

That this powerful hody should have continued to 
cherish, aud should cherish to-day, au ideal of the highest 
aud most abstract philosophy, with a vast body of learn- 
ing continually added to, though already of great c> spass 
at Shaukara's'death, is the liveliest testimony to his 
genius and power, as a ruler of men, not less than as an 
iluminer of minds, 

The very reasons which make the excellence of the 
schools founded by Shankara—the fact that they deal 
with the loftiest and most abstract regions of philosophy, 
and appeal almost wholly to intellectual and cultivated 
minds—have beeu the causes that we have uot, for Shan- 
kara, as for Baddba, a mass of legends full of popular 
feeling and emotions, such as sway the minds of the 
masses, appealiug rather to the iguorant than the learned. 

Shankara is thus a figure for whom it would be diffienlt 
to fiud a parallel; as, indeed, to furuish comparisons, we 
have been compelled to resort to imagination; a philoso- 
pher of the highest; rank, who, not conteut with the world 
of abstract thought, went forth into the world of meu; 
seeking, and finding pupils who should accept and carry 
ont his teachings, and impressing his will on their minds 
with sach imperions power that his best ideals are per- 
petuated and preserved, by a hierarchy of philosophers, 
to the present day. 

A word in conclusion as to Shankara’s teaching. 
Briefly stated, itis this: The cause of the sorrow aud 
snfferiug of mankind is a belief in the reality and isolated 
existence of the personal life. But the personality, with 
the fate of which each one of us identifies himself. has no 
real existence; it is nothing but an image of the body in 
the mind, und its sufferingsare imagiuary. Its original 
canse is the “ begiuningless, ineffable un wisdom” of separ: 
ation; and this illusion of isolated being is dispelled by 
an insight, which we may well call iJluminatiqn, or inapi- 
ration. When the false self is dispelled, Shankara tells 
us, the real Self rises in the héart, asthe sun shines oat 
wheu the clouds are disperséd, ‘The rent Self is the self 
of all beings ; hence the revél&uon of it briuge an end of 
egotism, of the sense of sérarate life. The reat Belf is. 
further, the reality underlyiug all outward things; hence 
its possession makes an end of all lust and desire for ont- 

ward things. Thus the realisation of the selfleas Self 
destroying all egotism and lust, makes an end of the sor- 
row of the world. But this illnmination, which is perfect 
freedom, must he led up to by right understanding ; for 
the errors of the mind are the true cause of bondage. 
Ilence the necessity for a sans and broad philosophy, and 
for schools und teachers to preserve and perpetuate this 
philosophy. To snpply this neceasity, was the nim of 
Shankara's life-work.—(From the Open Conrt.’) 


1 have noue related to me; 
Yot all horo'aro my relations ; 
1t is I that create rolativor ; 
tt is I that destroy relatives ; 
It is I that am dear to all my relatives ; 
Wedded to the Lord who has no relations, 
-Thir ia what my daughter (mind) says te me; 
And ye men who are related te mo, what shall I say to you ? 
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True Greatness or Vasudeva Sastry. 


By T. C. NATARAJAN. 
Cnarr&& XII. 


My readers would easily bave guessed who the young 
mun was who was thas shouting at such an hour. Sreeni- 
vasan quickly ran towards the voice he heard in response to 
bia shouts, but what was his disappointment when instead 
of the Siddha, his solf-elected guru, whom he so eagerly 
sought, be found an old black paudáram wearing a dirty 
garua cloth and resting under a shade waiting for a halt 
of rice from the food that would be offered to the Deity. 
Poor Sreenivasan turned away more quickly than he went 
and flew into the temple, while the pandáram who saw 
bim thus runaway growleda little und kept quiet without 
caring to rise and see what the matter was. 


Sreenivasan’'s feelings ut the juncture conld be more 
easily imagined than described. He had left his bome 
with the expectation of ineeting the Siddha at this place, 
for eo he had promised, and the poor youth had taken the 
train to Trichy fondly believing that his mysterious friend 
with miraculous powers would do the distance by flying. 
He had foolishly swallowed up every big lie that had beeu 
said of the Siddha—snch was his anxiety and eagerness 
to obtain a teacher—and had really fancied that his ‘garn’ 
was no less than God in haman form. He himself did not 
want the so-called Siddhis, flying in the air and the like, but 
only that freedom from the bondage of Samsara which 
trne wisdom brings; bnt the Siddha had told him that the 
lattei was impossible without the former and that the 
Siddbis were the only signs by which the real gnani could 
bediscovered. It now clearly strnck bim that he had been 
deceived, though he did not know that the Siddha had 
left his father-in law's bouse immediately after his own 
departure and with thegentleman's cash chest. He was 
sorely troubled in. heart and knew uot what todo or 
where to go. He was not willing to retarn to his fatber- 
in-law's honse, and he had no house of his owu to go to, 
for he was a poor orphuu. lle fondly belioved for a while 
tbat hie guru might after a!) be no cheat, that something 
might have detained bim on the way and thathe might 
yet make bis appearance. He did not know that the 
Siddba came to Madura not for the purpose of finding n 
suitable disciple in his person, but for several others not 
the least of which was the abdnction of bis wife and that 
he was fortunately frustrated in his object by the time- 
ly appearance of Vasudeva Sastry aud that to make the 
best of abad bargain he fled away only with the cash 
cheat. 

Sreenivasan stayed the whole day on the rock fast- 
ing and every moment expecting the Siddha, but the 
latter did not turn up; then iu the evening he piteously 
complained of bis Jot to God Ganesha saying, “Is this the 
reward for baving songht bee? ls this the way in 
which Thou anfferest innoceut seekers like me to be 
deluded ? "* Great men have suid, “ Just think of Him only 
oue moment with sincerity and with al] you: soul ; then 
He is sure to be at your service. Prononuce His name 
ouly once; and He is yours for ever.” Are they also 
lars" ? The Image of course made no reply. He then 
thonght that his bhakti was not sincere enough, that he 
did not love God with his whole soul and he resolved to 
make penauce for obtaining God. The story of Dhrava 
tue infant bhakta came to his mind aud be said to him- 

self “While even that child obtained God by. penance, how 
much more easily should I Really uo oue on earth thinks 
of God. As Sankara has said, children are addicted to 


play, young men to young women.aud old men to care, 
bat no one desires God. Yes, T shall from this moment 
think of Him gud Him alone, think till tears roll down 
from my eyes, as many a grout sage did of old. I shalt 
weep in torrents and never rest till I nd Hira or at least 
find a gurn who will lead me to Him." 


He spent. the whole night on the rock without sleeping i 
wink. His body sadly wanted sleep, but. he would not 
close his cyes und sat muttering, * Siva, Siva, Siva," and 
whenever he felt sleep overtaking him, he hit his leg with 
a stone which he held iv his hand for the parpose. In 
spite of these strong und repeated efforts to keep off sleep, 
he slept.away unconsciously for over two hours in the 
middle of the night and then he suddenly started up aud, 
finding that be bad fallen asleep, he heartily cursed bim- 
self and hit his hands, feet and head with thestone. Then 
be resumed his muttering and wept that he did not 
love God enough. He was anxious to find God 
or at least the guru that will show Him before the break 
of duy, so he redoubled his penance saying, “ Gajendra 
Alwar called God only once when he was seized by the 
crocodile and God at once came to his resene. But I have 
called Him more than thousand times * Siva, Siva, Siva.’ 
bnt He has not made his appearance, which shows I have 
not even a ten thousandth part of the elepbhant’s bhakti. 
No, this won't do." The day broke but God had not cone. 
Bat Sreenivasan did not despair, he increased his ansteri- 
ty, wept and wept till all his clothes got wetted and 
fasted the whole of that day also, expecting every moment 
that God wonld come personally or send óne of his messen- 
gers ; but nothiug of the kind happened. Then be began to 
nbuse Him as cruel, unmerciful and so on, but He remained 
insensible to even abuses. After half-past six o'clock in the 
evening, he felt exceedingly hungry and was unable 
to endure the torturing sensation. “ God is dumb, deaf 
and blind," he said, * I do not care for Him. Instead of 
praying to Him 1 might as well pray tothe rock on which 
1 sit" So saying he threw away tbe stone which he held in 
his hand to chastise himself with for his want of serious- 
ness and got down slowly with a view to take some supper 
iu some hotel. 


In the meanwhile Vasudeva Sastry bad come to Trichy. 
and had spent all the day in searching for him in the 
varions hotels and other public places. He had wandered 
from one end of the town to the other and left no corner, 
not even smull lanes ansearched. He found nobody who 
conld give bim any information about the object of his 
search aud in the evening after sunset be climbed np the 
rock to see if he may not be found there. He was ascending 
and Sreenivasan was descending just at the same timo. 
A few seconds more and they wonld have met, bnt just 
thenthere appeared before him a dark looking middle 
aged man with a strange wild look in his face and heekun- 
ing hin in a mysterious manner took him away to a retired 
corner close hy. 


I nm the three-eyed Lord of whom people spenk : 

Tam the four-faced Brahma of whom people speak : 

I am the gods of whom people speak ; 

I am the Lord of gods of whom people speak ; 

I am the sages of whom people spenk ; 

Wedded to the eloud-colored. Lord of whom people 
speak, 

—This what wy daughter (inind) says ; 

And ye men of the world what shall T say to you ¥ 


